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A MUSICAL BABY. 

By A. G. 

The training of a child’s musical sense has long been considered 
of importance by certain musical educationists, but it has 
been left to the P.N.E.U. to pioneer a general awakening 
to our duty in this respect. A celebrated musician once 
told me that in his opinion the reason why so few musical 
geniuses are found in either the highest or lowest classes of 
society is that during a child’s infancy he hears little or no 
music. In the first case he is shut away in the nursery, far 
from all sounds except perhaps the turn-turn of scales and 
exercises on the schoolroom piano ; in the second case all 
facilities are wanting, until the child is old enough to run 
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and forwards. At the same age she sang her first musical 
sounds, two notes at the interval of a third in imitation of the 
noise made by the swinging of a hanging lamp. At eleven 
months old she astonished me by singing a few notes from 
a song, of which I had just played over the introduction. 
I felt convinced that it was a mere coincidence, but after 
singing several other songs I went back and played the in- 
troduction to the first, when baby again sang the notes as 
before a phrase which does not form part of the introduction. 
At a year old she showed strong likes and dislikes ; she was 
always restless until I had played to her Mendelssohn’s “ Lied 
Ohne Worte,” No. 10, in B minor, at which she always laughed ; 
other favourites of hers at this time were Heller’s “ Restless 
Nights,” and Handel’s “ Harmonious Blacksmith.” She 
never sings while I am playing, but stands by the piano or 
lies on the floor listening intently. Now, at twenty-two months 
she can sing fifteen songs, starting them at once as one asks 
for them, and keeping in perfect time ; she will only sing 
alone however, and if I try to accompany her on the piano 
or to join in, she stops at once. Of course I need hardly 
say she has never been taught any of them ; she has chosen 
these out of at least twice as many more which she hears 
regularly. Besides, the nursery is near the schoolroom, and 
she hears the children at their singing lessons, and her nurse 
tells me that she hears baby singing the elder children’s songs, 
such as a Volkslied of Rubinstein’s, some of the French 
songs from the Lyre des Ecoles, “ Since first I saw your face,” 
and “ The Leather Bottel.” Baby has never had music 
forced upon her ; on the contrary I frequently try to slip 
away unobserved after breakfast for fear of wearying the 
child, but she is always too quick for me ; down go her toys 
ball, book, dolls, and with a cry of “ Pian’ pian,’ ” she rushes 
after me. Moreover she identifies me with the instrument, 
for wherever and whenever I meet her the same cry is raised 
of “ Pian’ pian,’ ” which was one of the very first words she 
could say. 

Before she was a year old she astonished a sceptical membei 
of the family in the following way. A copy of some childien s 
magazine had arrived by post, and as it had pretty pictuie> 
in it, baby was shown them. As the pages were being turned. 
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baby caught sight of a little song, and triumphantly pointing 
to it, she looked up and said, “ Pian,’ oh pian.’ ” a p i] e 
of old magazines were then fetched, and each time baby picked 
out the music. 

My experience of babies has not been large, so that I should 
not be surprised if several people— mothers especially-— 0n 
reading this article should say, “ Well, I don’t think this i s 
such a very wonderful baby ; any child could do as much 
with the advantages she has had.” And this is precisely 
what I want to prove ; that given a musical environment 
and some inherent musical talent, a child’s ear can be trained 
and developed as well as the eye and the sense of touch 
about which we hear so much. Now that the Parents' Review 
School has added lessons in musical taste to its curriculum 
let me plead that the baby of the family shall be admitted 
to the musical half-hour ; while apparently absorbed in toys 
or picture-book, he will be drinking in a love for music which 
will be one of his priceless joys in the years to come. 


JANE AUSTEN AND MONEY. 

By C. F. Yonge. 

Probable there is nothing as a topic in general conversation 
by which persons show their individual character while dis- 
cussing, as money, unless indeed it is in discussing other people. 
Anyhow money, and the value people set on it, and the values 
people see in it, is a great manifestation of their character, 
and so Miss Austen evidently thought. Money affairs, 
marrying for money, ideas about money, come much into all 
her books. 

A novel of three or four years ago * depicted a lady who had 
one eye directed to saints in heaven, and the other fixed on 
eldest sons on earth. Mrs. Bennet did not attain to that 
mental squint. Both her eyes were fixed on eldest sons, or 
better still, on rich and fatherless bachelors, such as Bingley. 
Wealth implied everything — in a son-in-law. “ Good gracious ! 
Lord bless me, Mr. Darcy ! Who would have thought it ! 
What pin-money, what jewels, what carriages you will have ! 
Such a charming man ! so handsome ! so tall ! Oh, mv 
dear Lizzie ! pray apologize for my having disliked him so 
much before. I hope he will overlook it. Ten thousand a 
year ! Oh Lord ! what will become of me ? I shall go 
distracted.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennet’s great dissimilarity is mostly brought 
out by their opposite ways of regarding Elizabeth’s engage- 
ment. Her father tries to dissuade her from a marriage, in 
which as he believes wealth forms the sole attraction ; she 
could not be happy “ or respectable ” with her disposition 
and lively talents unless she truly esteemed her husband. 
We get a glimpse of Mr. Bennet’s own spoilt life in these 
words, and see how his caustic satire had arisen from constant 

contact with an inferior mind. 

Mrs. Bennet held views on the subject of entail, as strong 
and more confused than those of “ the village wife .— 
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* Bagot's Casting oj Nets. 


